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Che South African Outlook 


History is fuli of the sound of silken slippers going 
downstairs and wooden shoes coming up. 

— Voltaire. 
* * * * 
The Government and the A.N.C, 

History repeats itself. At the last general election 
many inthe country were stampeded to vote for the 
Nationalist Party because of expected trouble with the 
African people around election time. ‘The Government 
made the most of the situation, and “ strong’ action paid 
handsome dividends in the form of votes. At this election 
the process is being repeated. The Minister of Native 
Affairs has been given power to ban the African National 
Congress in any area under his charge, and it has been 
hinted that other Ministers may do the same in parts 
of the country for which they are responsible. All police 
leave has been stopped so that the police may be on the 
alert throughout the country to quell any trouble the 


Congress may create. 
* ape 


One of the most deplorable features of South African 
life is the manner in which the “ black peril,” in different 
guises, is whipped up for party political purposes. A 
crucial aspect of public affairs, which should be lifted far 
above the arena of party politics, is deliberately dragged 
into it with a view to capturing votes for a particular party. 
When feeling is intense and steps should be taken to lower 
political blood pressure, m<asures are taken to heighten it. 
It is allanother proof that the powers that be have abandoned 
any thought of a statesmanlike approach, and prefer to 
hunt in the low muddy swamps of political expediency. 


* * 


We trust that the African people will show that the melo- 
dramatic steps taken in official quarters have been uncalled 
for, by a patience and quietism that they have often dis- 
played in the face of provocation. With the memory of 
the aparth id legislation, which has been the main feature 
of Government action in the past ten years, so fresh, the 
temptation is strong at election time to make an outburst 
for purely emotional satisfaction. Such a line would play 
into the hands of the enemies of the African people, and 
would yield no fruit for African advancement but only 
give the cause a set-back. ‘lime is on the African side, 
and so is the movement of opinion, even among many of 
the Government supporters. A remarkable feature of the 
past year is the growing suspicion in many quarters anxious 
to support the Government that its apartheid policy may 
be wrong after all. Influential voices are proclaiming 
this, one of the latest being Professor P. V. Pistorius, 
professor of Greek at Pretoria University, whose book No 
Further Trek every South African should read and which 
we hope to review in a future issue. A proof of such public 
pressure is the recent revelation of Dr. Albert Hertzog, a 
doughty champion of the present Government, that Dr. 
Verwoerd’s desire to relinquish the portfolio of Native 
Affairs is due to the fact that he cannot bear any longer the 
suspicion of his own people. Such a declaration is one of 
the most significant recent pronouncements in the political 
realm of South Africa. But it is only one of many straws 
that show how the wind is veering. 

* * & * 


A Question of Permits. 

In our March issue we 
judgment in regard to a meeting called by a Coloured 
organisation which was attended by 100 or more Coloured 
people and sixteen Africans. ‘The Supreme Court held 
that as more than ten Africans attended a permit should 
have been obtained under the Native Administration Act. 
The Judge President said it was perfectly clear that any- 
one who held, presided at, or addressed, without the 
necessary permit, any gathering at which more than ten 
Natives were present at any one time committed an offence. 
The Star draws attention to the far-reaching nature of this 
decision. ‘‘ This appears to mean that any meeting be- 
comes illegal (except under permit) if more than ten 
Natives happen to join the audience. An impossible situa- 


reported a Supreme Court 
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tion is thus created, especially in the case of meetings held 
in the open air—on the steps of the C:ty Hall (Johannes- 
burg) for example. At any moment a legal meeting may 
become illegal, and the speakers subject to arrest.” ‘The 
Star adds that such cases show the legal tangles that can be 
produced by restrictive laws unintel igently administered. 
# * * % 
Apartheid’s Bitter Fruit. 

Last month Prof. J. P. Duminy was installed as vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cape Town. In an in- 
augural address Prof. Duminy dealt with the subject of 
intellectual freedom in South Africa. He said that this 
cornerstone in the essential fabric of any university had 
been shaken in South Africa by disturbing pronounce- 
ments wnich had been made about “‘ open” and “‘separate”’ 
universities. 

‘This unhappy situation has arisen as the direct out- 
come of the policy of apartheid and the contention that it 
siould be implemented in the universities,” said Professor 
Duminy. ‘Any appreciation of what has been said by 
those who support this view should be based on a prior 
appreciation of the merits of apartheid itself, because their 
whole thesis will depend not on whether you or I or the 
majority of the people support apartheid or oppose it, but 
whether it is fundamentally right or wrong. And this 
should not be very difficult to judge. A tree, the Scrip- 
tures tell us, is known by its fruit. It cannot be denied 
that apartheid has borne much fruit of excellent quality, 
particularly in respect of health, agricalture and housing 
for thousands of our under-privileged people. But it is 
equally true that it has exhibited a blight instantly to be 
identified with the stakes that have been used to kecp it 
standing and the prescriptions to keep it alive. Hardship 
Unkin Iness and 
indignities have followed in its train. To many it has 
brought the bitter fruit of shattered homes and brokcn 
It has been bolstered with measures that have 
siaken our confidence in the good faith of our fellow-mcn, 
It has been buttressed with actions that have amazed us 
by their lack of that graciousness which we have learned 
from our earliest youth instinctively to associate with people 
If these are the fruits of apartheid, then I 
cinnot see how we as a Christian people can ever approve 
I believe that the greatest measure of 
future happiness in this country lies in finding a way in 
which different groups can live apart and yet think and 
work and plan together towards the common goal of a 
contented and prosperous South Africa. This way will 
not be easy : it will call for great self-sacrifice and strength 
of character, but given goodwill, fair play, faith and trust, 


I believe that such a way can be found.” 
* * * 


and unhappiness have fallen from it. 


families. 


in high places. 


or even defend it. 
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The Name is ‘‘ Tshaka.” 

The following letter appeared in a recent issue of the 
Star. 

To the Editor of the The Star. 

Sir—Like many other Africans, I went to the Pass Cflice 
to hand in my exemption certificate. 

Everything went smoothly until the time came whcn I 
was to give my particulars for the reference book. 

I was asked my nationality, to which I said “ Zulu,” my 
Ci ristian name, which is Daniel, and then my surname 
which is Vilakazi. 

I was also asked for my “‘ other name,” to which I re- 
plied “‘ Strike.” This was the name I was given by my 
parents at birth, together with the others. 

I was told that “‘ Strike’ could not be my name, I must 
have a “ Zulu’ name. 

I was born in Sophiatown, and, as far as I know, my 
parents also lived there for many, many years. They have 
never given me a “ Zulu”? name. But I was refused a 
reference book until I produced a Zulu name. 

When I asked how, and where I was to acquire such a 
name I was told to go out into the strect and pick one up. 

I didnot see why I should start giving myself newnamcs, 
names which would inconvenience me, as my primary erd 
high school certificates, bank book and burial society beck 
all bear the above names. As I was told I would not be 
given any kind of pass until I produced a “ Zulu” name, 
I just had to think of something, 
“ Tshaka.” 

But “ Tshaka”’ is not my name. 
only because I saw I was heading for trouble. 


so Icalled mycelf 


I adopted this name 
I steed 
there for a long time, thinking that perheps they would 
change their minds but nothing ef that sort happened. 

Could you please advise me where I could go to have 
this position remedied. Because if I chould mcet with cn 
accident, and the officials started asking fer ‘“‘ Tshaks,” 
nobody would associate that name with me. 

STRIKE D. VILAKAZI. 

Meadowlands. 

The Star pertinently commented, “ it must be left to 
the official mind to explain under what law and by what 
rule of common sense a Native should not be free to bear 
the name he received at birth.” 

African Education and Industrial Trainins in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

The Report of the Director of Native Education for the 
year 1956 which has just come to hand states that there 
were 2,546 Government-aided schools with an enrolment 
of 323,920 pupils. 


In the year 1951 there were 2,264 Government-aided 
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schools having 232,556 pupils, and 13 Government schools 
with 7,115 pupils. 

The two Government industrial schools, Domboshawa 
and Mzingwane, had a total enrolment of 642 students 
during the year 1956. There were, however, far more 
applications for training than there were vacancies as is 
shewn below :— 


School Course No. of _— No. of 
Vacancies Applications 

Domboshawa_ Agriculture 44 330 
Building oe. 131 
Carpentry 22 275 
Health Demonstrator 22 92 

Mzingwano Agriculture 30 380 
Building 25 150 
Carpentry 20 397 
Leatherwork 15 76 


These figures indicate the demand for industrial training 
and another Government Industrial School is being built 
in Que Que area (Miezu). This should be ready to open 
in 1959. Eight mission centres conduct Industrial courses 
for which 485 students enrolled in 1956. 

A New Chair of Religious Studies. 

We learn from the Star that a Department and Chair of 
Religious Studies are to be established at the University 
of the Witwatersrand. This was revealed at the annual 
general meeting of the Christian Education Movement in 
Johannesburg. An agreement has been reached between 
the university and five Churches—Methodist, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and the Church of the. Dis- 
ciples of Christ—for the establishment of the proposed 
department, subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Education. The department will be included in the 
Faculty of Arts. The president of the Christian Educa- 
tion Movement, the Hon. Richard Feetham, who is also 
Chancellor of the University, said at the meeting that due 
to the initiative of the Movement the five Churches had 
made a joint offer to the university of a seven-year subven- 
tion towards establishing the department. “ By taking 
that initiative,’ he added; ‘“‘the Movement is now render- 
ing to the Transvaal and the university the same service as 
that rendered to Natal and the University of Natal. Mr. 
K. Andrew, public relations officer at the university, said 
that the proposed department would offer courses in Bible 
and religious studies, including the history and philosophy 
of religion. ‘The Bible studies could be part of a first-year 

‘course towards a B.A. degree, and the religious studies 
could be a course in the second and third years of study. 
The course would start next year at the earliest. It was 


hoped to advertise the chair fairly soon. 
* * * * 
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Wilgespruit Fellowship Centre. 

‘The appointment of a full-time warden to the Centre in 
April 1957 acted as a stimulus to the membership of the 
fellowship and has resulted in the laying-on of an adequate 
water supply to the buildings of the centre. When 63 
campers from Germany, England, Canada, America, 
Madagascar and from various race groups in South Africa 
gathered for the winter work camp, they had plenty of 
opportunity of working together and in so doing learning 
to know each other in Christian fellowship. The contri- 
bution to youth work made by the facilities available at the 
centre is most valuable and we heartily endorse the senti- 
ments expressed by three European South Africans for 
whom the camp represented the first real chance of getting 
to know non-Europeans of equal social and educational 
status: ‘“‘ May the centre be the first of many such places 
in South Africa.” 


* * * * 


Wanted—Liquid Cash for Best Seller. 

Although the British and Foreign Bible Society circulated 
9,957,072 copies of the Bible in 1956 demand still exceeds 
supply. In a specialized field of printing that demands 
special paper and a high degree of skill, the society is plan- 
ning to produce £990,000 worth of Bibles in 1958 and is 
calling on the Christian people of the British Common- 
wealth in particular to share in the financial responsibility 
for this great task. There are 65 translations into new 
languages in hand and many preachers crying for the Bible 
in the language of their people. The printing plant is 
ready, the special paper is in stock, the skilled printers are 
prepared to do the work. All that is required is the ready 
cash to pay for the production and the patience to wait for 
about half of it to be returned in due course by way of sales. 
The Society has the patience to wait for the sales income 
but it needs the ready cash to produce the goods first. 
Christians are called upon to meet the challenge of this new 
and urgent situation. 


* * * * 


A Correction. 

In our March issue we referred to the vernacular Bible 
Reading Helps issued by the African Sunday School cur- 
riculum in conjunction with the International Bible 
Readers Association. We mentioned that the Shona and 
Zulu version of Light for our Path is published at 2/6 per 
copy, the same as the English version. This is a mistake. 
The vernacular versions are sold at 1/- each. The print- 
ing alone costs more than 1/- and the books are sold at so 
low a figure only because of a substantial subsidy from the 
International Bible Reading Association’s Missionary 
Fund. 


* * * * 
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The Church’s Place in the Political Field 


By The Most Rev. Joost De Blank 


T always astonishes an instructed Christian wnen he is 
accused of interfering in politics or of stepping down 
into the political arena. Astonished—that after nearly 
two thousand years of Christianity there should still be 
people who think that the Church has nothing to do with 
politics. Politics is the art or science of government and 
is therefore concerned with the relationships cf people 
with people and states with states. And the way these 
relationships are organized or administered, though often 
a mere matter of technical efficiency, is equally frequently 
a matter of Christian faith and religious principle. 

The Bible knows nothing of a private connecting line 
between the individual and God. ‘There is no such thing 
as private religion—at least so far as Christianity is con- 
cerned. Jesus made this unmistakably clear when He 
coupled together the command to love God with the com- 
mand to love our neighbours as ourselves. ‘The two can- 
not be divorced. And therefore criticisms and judgments 
which may be deemed political are bound to have their 
place in a Christian’s obedience. 

Furthermore, Christianity is not a religion of beautiful 
thoughts and other-worldly aspirations. Caristianity is 
the truth of the Word-Made-Flesh, of God become Man, 
of the Captain of our Salvation who is also the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. ‘Through the Incarnition God has set His 
seal upon our world. And it is in the moil and toil of daily 
working life, of life in the flesh, that our discipleship is 
proved. If God in Jesus Christ took our human nature 
upon Him, then ail life has been redeemcd ; hence there is 
no activity of man alone or in society wnere he is not called 
to act in accordance with the will of God. The idea that 
there is a small compartment of life which is the religious 
compartment and that the rest of life has nothing to do 
with religion is a dangerous heresy and has nothing in 
common with Christian orthodoxy. 

Should any doubt remain, let the doubter turn to the 
prophets of the Old Testament and read there how their 
obedience to God was expressed in a passion for social 
justice. Let him turn to the Gospel records of the New 
Testament and read there how our Lord was crucified 
because He was accused of interfering in politics. 


CUSTODIAN OF THE ETERNAL GOSPEL 


Of course the Church is to be found in the political arena. 
She would not be true to her Lord if she were not. It 
must, however, be remembered that the Church as the 
custodian of the Eternal Gospel can never commit herself 
to any particular political party. . 


The policy of one party may at a given moment be more 
in conformity with God’s will than the policy of another. 
But the Church lives as an element of eternity in a chang- 
ing world ; she has to remain true to her Lord at any cost 
and the party she praises to-day she may have to blame 
tomorrow. Inevitably the Church will be involved in 
politics but the Church can never give herself unques- 
tioningly into the hands of any political party. 

The truth of this is desperately important, for in practice 
an accusation of the Church’s interference in politics is 
invariably made by the party whose policies come under 
the Church’s judgment. 

For instance, to-day in South Africa the Church is 
accused of political activity because she dares to criticize 
current racial policies. But her accusers fail to recognize 
that an acceptance of the status quo, of things as they 
are, is just as much a political attitude as is a revolt agairst 
it. 

The fact that the Dutch Reformed Church on the whole 
does not criticize Government racial legislation is no 
proof thet that Church is not pcl tically involved. On 
the contrary, its failure to criticize is just as much a politi- 
cal activity as is the criticism voiced by the Anglican or 
any other Church. 

It is a great mistake to think that the Church can be 
accused of political interference only when it happens to 
disagree with your policies. Acquiescence in your policies 
is every bit as much a political activity, for absence of criti- 
cism implies approval and silence means consent. 


THE ‘‘ CHURCH CLAUSE ” INCIDENT 


‘This pointis brilliantly made by Professor Pistorius in his 
exciting book, No Further Trek. ‘This ought to be read 
by everyone who is concerned about the future of South 
Africa. The chapter ertitled “Group Ideology and the 
Church” is particularly relevant. It deals among other 
matters with the attitude of the Dutch Reformed Church 
to the notorious “‘ Church Clause.” 

Its Council of Churches was deeply disturbed at the 
first publication of the Clause and it decided to send a 
delegation to the Minister of Native Affairs to inform him 
of the standpoint of the Church in this matter. ‘In his 
answer the Minister inter alia asked the question why the 
‘ English Churches’ had been so quick to intervene, and he 
answered the question in the following words: ‘They 
are aware that the Minister discriminates in favour of 
Churches whose policy and actions make it possible for the 
Government to bring its policy into effect’ (p. 52). Asa 
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result of this interview the criticisms of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church were evacuated of any real substance, and 
“the fact of the unwritten alliance between political ide- 
ology and the Dutch Reformed Church is (made) very 
clear.” (p. 59). 

In other words, this unhappy incident demonstrates 
beyond question that a Church is acting no less politically 
when it keeps silence than when it speaks. 

Nevertheless it is true that the Church would far less 
frequently come into the arena of party politics if politi- 
cians stuck to their last instead of constantly arrogating to 
themselves an authority and responsibility which cannot 
be theirs. The conflict arises when politicians step out of 
their own well-defined limits into the theological arena. 
It is the politician’s calling to seek to make human society 
conform as nearly as possible to the laws of God. He 
needs a technical competence. He should be wise in the 
art of government. 


LAW-GIVING AND LAW-MAKING 

But in a Christian society it i3 no part of his duty to bea 
law-giver. Principles governing man’s relationship with 
his fellowmen have been laid down in God’s self-revela- 
tion. The politician’s vocation is to work out these 
principles in practice. But the mcment he begins to 
question these principles, the moment he seeks to imple- 
menta policy which cannot be squared with these principles, 
he assails the Divine prerogative by acting as a law-giver 
instead of a law-maker. Though not deliberately, he is 
committing blasphemy. ; 

There are certain universally held Christian principles 
which Christian men dare not question. ‘T'wo pertinent 


examples are such principles as “Thou shalt love thy. 


neighbour as thyself’ (with no mention of the colour cf 
our neighbour’s skin), or “‘ Have ye not read, that He 
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which made them at the beginning made them male and 
female.. For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife and they twain shall be 
one flesh ? Wherefore they are no longer twain, but one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” (St. Matthew 19 : 4, 6.) 

Any Government or any political party that advocates 
policies which flout these principles has stepped out of its 
proper province and is putting itself in the place of God. 
And at this point the conflict between the politician and the 
churchman is no longer political but religious. The 
churchman cannot keep silence even if he would, because 
the honour of God Himself is at stake. 

He does not wish to interfere with the technical proce- 
dure of the politicians. So long as they seek to abide by 
God’s laws the diff_rences of method as advocated by one 
party or another mean little to him. But as soon as politi- 
cians by design, or unconsciously, question the validity of 
God’s laws, then he has no alternative but to intervene. 

I am sorry that my space this month has to be taken up 
with this full explanation of the Church’s obedience, and 
thus of her positicn in the modern world. What I have 
written has its implications for everyone of us, for in our 
own smaller or larger world our lives are made up of a web 
of relationships. Religion is not something we do in 
Caurch and then leave behind us when we depart until our 
next act of corporate worship. 

It is a tragic fact that a great many prayers and praises 
reach no higher than the roofs of our buildings because we 
forget this fundamental truth. In the words of Jesus: 
“ Tf thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath ought against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way ; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” (St. 
Matthew 5: 23, 24.) 


Nursing Apartheid 


A EUROPEAN NURSE’S REACTION 


HE following circular has been received by nurses all 
over the country. > 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN NURSING COUNCIL 
Keeping of Separate Registers for White persons, Coloured 
Persons and Natives 
The Nursing Act 1957. 
In terms of Government Notice No. 2009 of the 27th 
December, 1957, the Council has to keep separate registers. 
The particulars which have to be furnished to the Coun- 
cil by persons registered prior to the Ist January, 1958, to 
enable it to keep separate registers, are prescribed in 
Government Notice No. 2010 of the 27th December, 1957. 


For your convenience, a form is enclosed for completion 
and return to the Council. You are urged to return the 
completed form at an early date. In this connection your 
attention is directed to the following provisions of the Act : 


(a) any person registered prior to the Ist January, 1958, 
who has not furnished the Council with the pres- 
cribed particulars enabling it to keep separate re- 
gisters shall not be entitled to vote at an election of 
members of the Council, an advisory board for 
coloureds or natives, the board of the S.A. Nursing 
Association or an advisory committee for coloureds 
or natives ; 
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(b) any person registered prior to the 1st January, 1958, 
who has not furnished the Council with the pres- 
cribed particulars by the 31st December, 1958, 
shall be deemed not to be registered ; 


(c) any person who is deemed not to be registered shall 
be guilty of a criminal offence if such person prac- 
tises for gain. 


Your race classification (i.e. ‘ white,’ ‘coloured,’ or 
‘ native’) and your identity number appear on the identity 
card issued to you under the Population Registration Act, 
1950. If you are not in possession of an identity card you 
should communicate with the Population Registrar, corner 
of Schoeman and van der Walt Streets, Pretoria, if you are 
a white person or a coloured person. If you are a native 
you need not reflect an identity number if you are not yet 
in possession of one. 


In terms of the Act, the residential address of each 
registered person must appear in the register; it is not 
permissable to enter only a post box number in the re- 
gister. The regulations require a registered person to 
notify the Council forthwith of a change of address or of a 
change of name, whether by marriage or other process of 
law. The notification must be in writing and, in the case 
of a change of name, it must be accompanied by such 
documentary proof (e.g. marriage certificate) as the Coun- 
cil may demand. 


There are very important reasons why a registered 
person should ensure that the residential address appear- 
ing in the register is correct at all times, viz :— 


(a) correspondence of any description (e.g. letters, 
notices, voting papers) emanating from this office 
must be sent to the addresses appearing in the re- 
gister ; 

(b) The Act prescribes that for the purpose of the election 
of 10 white female nurses as members of the Coun- 
cil, the Union and the territory of South West Africa 
shall be divided into ten areas in such manner that 
the number of white female nurses in each area js 
approximately the same. The name of each such 
nurse will be placed on the voters’ list of the area 
in which she resides, according to the residential 
address against her name in the register. Each 
such nurse may exercise only one vote and that only 
in respect of the area in which she resides, according 
to the register. She may nominate or second not 
more than one candidate for election only in the 
area in which she resides according to the register, 


(c) the Act prescribes a similar procedure for the elec« 
tion of three white midwives to the council, 
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(d) in the case of coloureds and natives, the Union will 
not be divided into areas for the election of members 
of the advisory boards, but the voting papers will be 
addressed to the residential address appearing in the 
registers. 


Please note that the S.A. Nursing Council and the 5.A. 
Nursing Association are two entirely separate and inde- 
pendent bodies. 
P.O% Box 1123 

PRETORIA 


W. J. van Schalkwyk 
REGISTRAR 


A copy of this circular was sent to us by a European 
nurse, accompanied by the following letter : 


The Editor, 
The Outlook, 
Lovedale, C.P. 
Dear Sir, 

I am forwarding to you a circular from the Registrar, 
South Africa Nursing Council, and a copy of my response 
thereto. 

While the deletion from the register of the name of one 
non-practising nurse will cause no stir, I should like to 
place on record in Lovedale’s paper my personal stand on 
this issue. 

I am, 
Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A. A. S. SLATER. 
Fort Wilshire, 

Alice. 

24th February, 1958. 


The letter sent by Mrs. Slater to the Registrar of the 
South African Nursing Council was as follows : 


The Registrar, 
South African Nursing Council, 
P.O2 Boxe 1823, 
Pretoria. 


Sir, 
NURSING ACT : 1957, SEPARATE REGISTERS 


I am in receipt of your Circular in the above connection. 
As I do not wish my name to appear on a register which 
excludes fully trained nurses on account of their colour, I 
hereby forfeit my registration and all rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. A. 5S. SLATER. 
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Lovedale Bible School 


ANNUAL REPORT 1957 
By Rev. G.Owen Lloyd 


1. TRAINING COURSES IN EVANGELISM 
(a) vangelists’ Training Course. 

(1) Zhe Siudents, During the Men’s course in 1957 
the pressure on accommodation was not so great because 
after negotiating with over sixty people who made enquir- 
ies and applications, the enrolment was twenty-four, six 
less than our capacity. It meant that the larger huts had 
three men in them instead of four. 

The co-operating churches were represented as follows : 


Methodist Church of South Africa —9 
Bantu Presbyterian Church —8 
Congregational Union 4 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa — 2 
Bantu Methodist Church — 1 


Two of the men had passed Std. VIII and at the other 
end of the academic scale, one man had only achieved Std. 
I in his youth. Four men were returning for a second 
course ard two were completing a three-course training. 
Another was taking a completing course after a corres- 
pondence course which had been completcd two years 
before. 


(ii) The Course. We followed course A in our three- 
course training plan so that the men who had attended 
earlier courses had new material to study. As we had last 
followed course A in 1954 it was possible to provide more 
duplicated notes and intensify the study of most of the 
subjects. The time-table followed the same pattern as in 
recent years and the men were kept busy with study in the 
classroom, devotions in the chapel, manual work in the 
grounds, preaching in the nearby villages and visiting 
Lovedale Hospitals. The students who had attended 
previous courses assisted in establishing the routine of the 
course and the men soon learned to make full use of their 
time at the Bible Schccl. By the end of the course each 
man had been heard a few times in the sermen class and 
his ability fairly assessed. As usual Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe 
helped with the sermon classes in the vernacular. Whcn 
the mcn Icft most of them were going to posts as evange- 
lists and they tock reports on their work at the Bible Schcol 
with them. 


(b) The Bible Women’s Course. 

(i) The Women. ‘The attendance of 16 women at the 
Bible Women’s course made it the best attended course 
since 1953. There were seven women frem the Mcthod- 
ist Church, six from the Bantu Presbyterian Church and 


three from the Congregational Churches. Three had 


attended previous courses. 


(ii) The Course. The Course followed was drawn up 
on more or less the same lines as in the past with the 
emphasis on personal evangelism and Sunday School 
teaching. ‘The women were kept working at their books 
or making teaching apparatus and there were the usual 
periods of devotions. The hospitals were visited and 
Sunday Schools conducted. The burden of most of the 
teaching fell on Miss Morrison. Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe 
heard the addresses of the women in the vernacular, the 
Head assisted with devotions and occasional classes, and 
Mrs. Lloyd conducted a sewing class. 


2. RETREATS AND SHORT COURSES 


(a) Sunday School Conference. A one-day confercnce 
for Sunday School teachers from the surrounding villages, 
theological students at Fort Hare University College and 
students at the Bible School was held on Ascension Day. 
In previous years the institutions had regarded Ascension 
Day as a school day. In 1957 it was a public holiday and 
we organised the conference with Mr. E. E. Mkuli, Bantu 
organiser of the National Sunday School Association, as 
leader. 

(b) Girl Guide Training Course. During the winter 
vacation a group of Girl Guides attended a training course 
at the Bible School. We did the catering and conducted 
the devotions for them during the week they were at the 
Bible School. They conducted their own training and 
were most grateful for permission to hold the course at the 
Bible School. 


(c) Ministers’ Retreat. ‘The ministers of the Pantu 
Presbyterian Ciurch met in retreat at the Bible Schcol for 
the best part of a week during July. We did the catering 
and the church provided its own programme and speakers. 
Judging by the chatting groups found day and night 
scattered through the buildings during the retreat, the 
fellowship of the course seemed to a casual observer to te 
of inestimable value. 

(d) Retreat for Theological Students. 
sentative gioips of the theological students of Rhodes 
University and Fort Hare University College meet in 
retreat fora day. ‘This year the retreat was lengthened to 
a weekend and the Bible School was the venue for 30 
theological students. We catered and fed them like game 


Each year repre- 


cocks, They had their discussions in the classrooms and 
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worship in the chapel. One felt that much good would 
accrue from fellowship of this kind. 


3. FIELD WORK 


(i) Lady Tutor. More time was given to this work in 
1957, especially by the Lady Tutor, Miss Morrison. In 
her report on her field work she stated that 1957 was the 
first year for which she had been able to make adequate 
preparation and that the result was a full and interesting 
programme. She addressed over 40 meetings in Euro- 
pean, Coloured and African churches and was able to 
bring encouragement and teaching to women’s associations 
and girls’ associations. Her travels took her to Port Eliza- 
beth, the Transkei, Natal and Northern Transvaal in all 
kinds of weather. It is clear from the report that the 
women’s associations are not ready yet for organising full 
courses in leadership and Bible study. They like having 
a speaker to address them but attendance at a training 
course for a week or a fortnight seems to be beyond the 
financial means or organisational ability of the associations. 
It is not easy to get mothers to leave their homes for a week 
or a fortnight at a time and the one conducting the field 
work tends to feel like a visitor rather than a teacher con- 
ducting a course of instruction. It may be possible in 
future years to plan ahead through church channels and 
get an occasional course of instruction at some central 
mission. 


(ii) The Head. The last meeting of the Board of 
Management decided that the Head should do field work 
mainly in the Ciskei. Actually the field work did not 
work out that way. A course of talks on The Limitations 
of a Preacher, The Planning of a Sermon, The Art of 
Sermon Illustration, Preaching for Revival and Preaching 
for Decision was worked out. This course was given at 
Gillton to an elders’ conference, twice at Fort Beaufort, 
at Schauder Township, Port Elizabeth, in Afrikaans for 
Coloured preachers, at East London under the auspices of 
the African Minister’s Fraternal of the East Bank Location, 
at Somerset East, at Graaff-Reinet and at Grey Street 
Methodist Institute, Durban. The booklets on The Seven 
Words of the Cross and The Lord’s Prayer were used as 
text books and discussions after the talks revealed that very 
little is being done in the churches to train local preachers 
in the proclamation of the gospel. It appears that the 
ordinary church-goer is patiently uncritical or just does not 
listen. 


This kind of course could be an annual feature of any 
village or location ifthe ministers were prepared to organise 
it and to give the talks themselves. It gives an opportu- 
nity for inter-denominational co-operation and for the art 
and practice of preaching to be given special attention, 
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4. PUBLICATIONS 


(a) The Preacher’s Help. Our paper for preachers was 
sent out monthly in six languages. The series of sermon 
outlines on Paul’s Pictures of the Church was completed. 
Special messages were prepared for Easter, Whitsun and 
Christmas. Notes on New Testament Words were con- 
tinued and a new feature was a reader’s introduction to 
the Psalms. The circulation at the end of the year was as 
follows:— English—541, Xhosa—638, Sotho—262, 
Shangaan—433, Zulu—266, Kikuyu—500, a total of 
2,641. The Kikuyu version was sent out in co-operation 
with the Presbyterian Church of East Africa. At the end 
of the year the church decided that the version was meet- 
ing a need and that the publication should continue in 
1958. A sample of an Afrikaans version was sent out in 
November and a promise made to undertake a monthly 
issue if sufficient orders were sent in for 1958. 

(b) Booklets of Sermon Outlines. ‘The Lovedale Press 
reports that 2,200 copies of the Xhosa booklet Amazwi 
asiXhenxe (The Seven Words) and 775 copies of Bawo 
Wethu (Our Father) have been sold to date. The royal- 
ties received on these are being used to finance the printing 
of a booklet of sermon outlines on The Beatitudes in Xhosa 
under the title “‘ Banoyolo.” The final proofs are in the 
hands of the press. 

In co-operation with the Congregational Union an 
Afrikaans version of the sermon outlines on the Lord’s 
Prayer was printed and distributed to deacons of the 
Coloured churches for use at the prayer meetings held 
during Whitsun. 

A booklet in Xhosa on ‘‘ The Ten Commandments ”’ is 
ready for the press-and will be published as soon as “‘ Ba- 
noyolo” is on the market. 

(c) Quarterly Letters to ex-students. 
out as usual in English and Xhosa and many grateful 
replies received. One ex-student who attended the Bible 
School in 1939, remembered that he still owed £2 for fees 
and sent in the sum with an apology for late payment. 
Considering the average age of the evangelists, he must be 
quite an old man by now. 


5. GENERAL 


(a) Repairs, Maintenance and Improvements. 
the year water-borne sewage was installed in the African 
Tutor’s House. Six huts had cement floors laid in them. 
All the huts now have cement floors covered with mal- 
thoid. ‘lwo rooms in the Head’s house were painted. 
Fluorescent lights were put in the main classroom for 
evening study and one inside wall of the smaller class- 
room was re-plastered before the old plaster fell off and 
injured somebody. There were also repairs to drains 
All these repairs and improvements 


‘These were sent 


During 


and window gauze. 
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cost £306. Much more will have to be spent on main- 
tenance in the near future. 

(b) Finance. The co-operating churches made their 
usual grants to the general funds of the Bible School for 
1957. We were thankful to receive a grant of £250 from 
the Robert Niven Trust. A donation of £62 was received 
trom Mrs. J. D. MacTavish to establish a bursary fund to 
enable students at the Bible School to pay for their books. 
The money was invested in a £50 Building Society share 
and £12 put in the savings bank of the Standard Bank. 
Interest will accrue in 1958. 

The gift of £25 from the Methodist Conference was 
divided among the Methodist students to help them pay 
for their books. 

The grant of £200 from the Church of Scotland for 
bursaries for students of the Bantu Presbyterian Church 
was fully used and £18 drawn from accumulated funds. 

The cost of food, fuel and light is up but to balance the 
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increase we have received fees from the people attending 
the retreats and courses during the winter vacation. 

The overdraft has gone up from £476 to £502. 

(c) The Future of the School. After the Conference of 
the Methodist Church of South Africa, we were informed 
that the Conference had decided to open its own Bible 
School for evangelists in the Transkei and that as from the 
end of 1958 it would withdraw from the interdenominational 
training scheme at the Lovedale Bible School. The 
news came at about the same time as the Secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland 
was visiting South Africa. Informal discussions about the 
future of the Bible School took place and the Board of 
Management will have to decide whether after twenty-five 
years of service to the Methodist, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches in South Africa, the activities of the 
Lovedale Bible School must come to an end. 


—— 


A New Principal at Fort Hare 


ON Wednesday, 26th February, Professor H. R. Burrows, 
the recently-appointed Principal of the University 
College of Fort Hare, presided over the year’s first assembly 
of staff and students. He was welcomed to Fort Hare on 
behalf of the College Council by Rev. Dr. R. H. W. 
Shepherd, vice-Chairman of the Council, and by Prof. 
Z. K. Matthews on behalf of the Senate. Dr. Shepherd 
read a message from Dr. T. Alty, chairman of Council, 
in which he expressed every confidence in the new 
principalship. In reply Principal Burrows said : 


Iam very grateful to Dr. Shepherd for his kind welcome 
on behalf of Council and to Professor Matthews for express - 
ing the good wishes of Senate. 

I am also honoured by the presence of Dr. Kerr, first 
Principal of this college, who delivered his inaugural address 
on February 24th, 1916. 

The nervousness of first year students (though this is 
least obvious in the Dining Hall) is nothing like mine 
having to face some of the founders of this institution. 


It was not easy to make a decision to come here. It 
meant deserting a long range research programme on 
which I had already spent twenty years, also it meant 
leaving my family and my friends. 

But I am not quite a stranger in Fort Hare. For many 
years I have been one of your external examiners. ‘T'wo 
members of your staff received their training in my depart- 
ment and one of your old students was a valuable research 
member of my department in Natal. 

It is now my pleasant duty to welcome returning staft 
and students, and new staff and students. 


NEW MEMBERS OF STAFF 
Professor of Law 
Mr. Leslie Blackwell, Q.c. a former judge. 
Professor of English 
Mr. F. H. Rand, m.a., Dr. és Lettres (Paris). 
Senior Lecturer and Head of Dept. of Divinity 
Mr. F. W. Sass, B.A., B.D., M.Th., Ph.D. 
Senior Lecturer and Head of Dept. of Mathematics - 
Mr. G. J. J. van Rensburg, M.Sc. 
Lecturer in English 
Mr. J. T’. Potgieter, B.A. hons. (Rand.), B.a. (Cantab.) 
Temporary Lecturer in Economics 
Mr. E. A. Mayisela, B.com. hons. 
Lecturer in History 
Mr. J. G. Pretorius, B.A. hons,. 

Library Assistants 

Mr. A. W. Z. Kuzwayo, B.a. 

Mrs Ke 1. Mali. Bra. 

Temporary Demonstrator in Chemistry 

Mr. J. K. I. Matthews, B.sc. 

We welcome these new members of our staff and hope 
that their stay with us will be long and happy. 

And now a word to students both old and new. Stud- 
ent enrolment last year was 378. Last night we had 
already enrolled 438 an increase of 16% on last year. 
Unfortunately of applicants for admission 
have been turned away for lack of accommodation. 

We only had a few days to decide to convert a staff house 
into a small hostel and to build three huts. Some of the 
classes will be crowded so will the hostels and dining room, 
and members of staff will carry an even greater burden 


a number 
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than before. We also rely on the students to put up with 
a little inconvenience and to follow the example of staff, and 
so help us to prove that this college is very far from fading 
away. Instead, it is growing by leaps if not in bounds. 

University education is costly. Out of each 20/- of the 
cost of your university education at Fort Hare, you, or your 
parents, or donors of bursaries and scholarships contribute 
less than 2/6. 

In 1956 some 70% of the costs of our college was met by 
the State. Large State subsidies for university education 
are of course foundin all countries. Fortunately, the large 
majority of those who pay the piper have the decency and 
common-sense not to call the tune and thus avoid making 
unfair and unwise use of government influence. After 
all, it is the community which pays taxes and also helps to 
provide endowments and bursaries for Universities. Of 
course we must play the game and give the community 
something in return for its sacrifice. 

Many of you, indeed most of you, and I hope all of you, 
are coming here to devote yourselves to study. Although 
we cannot avoid being affected by the ebbs and flows of 
political and racial influences around us, always remember 
that we are not an institution to be exploited by any 
particular propaganda. Should there be anyone hoping 
to become a youthful politician would you please wait 
until you have completed your studies before setting out to 
put the world right. 

Of course no society can hope to survive if it fails to 
cope with the tasks of a new era in human development, 
and one institution which helps to acquire, digest and 
advance knowledge to help solve the new problems which 
are almost overwhelming us—a very important institution 
—is the University. 

Students at any university form a fortunate and privi- 
leged group. They enjoy opportunities which if fully 
used confer on them personal and professional benefits of 
great value. 

I know that your own way to the University has been a 
hard one and you wiil therefore value your opportunities 
more than do students at some other universities which I 
know. You are given opportunities not only of equipping 
yourselves professionally but also of preparing yourselves 
to be useful members of society, remembering particularly 
that progress in our own country, indeed perhaps even its 
mere survival, will depend on a growth of understanding, 
tolerance, and respect for the views of others. 

As students you carry great responsibilities. 
in debt to the founders of this college, to your parents who 
in most cases make large sacrifices to make it possible for 

“you to come here and to the community as a whole who 
pay for most of your University education. 

Remember also the number of fully qualified applicants 


You are 
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for admission whom we were reluctantly compelled to 
turn away. Whenever you feel tired or lazy remember 
that they were anxious to have the opportunities which 
you enjoy. 

Many former students of this College hold important 
positions on the African continent. They, indeed, all 
past students, rely on you to strengthen our status as a 
University. 

Those who have the difficult job of steering the College 
through the troubled seas of political and social changes 
must rely on students doing all they can to avoid making 
our work even more difficult than it is by what they say or 
write. The College needs all possible sympathy, good- 
will and help and relics on your full co-operation in this 
task of not only defending Fort Hare but promoting it to 
the front line of University education in the African con- 
tinent. 

Just as the world is becoming more complex, so too are 
its universities. Yct their primary function remains—-to 
seek and teach truth. So long as students come to seek 
truth and wisdom, any university true to its name must 
admit them without prejudice and wi:hout fear. Inci- 
dentally during the first 700 years of University history, 
women were excluded, owing to prejudice,—perhaps 
owing to fear of them. 

Your College has a unique position both in South Africa, 
if not in the world. It was established primarily for th 
benefit of the Bantu races of the Union: Apart from this 
qualification we are an ‘ open’ university admitting, within 
the limits of our classrooms, hostels and dining rooms, 
students of any race, creed or colour. 

I am not going to be tempted into defining the aims of 
University institutions. 

Of course in these days of specialisation we must teach 
certain ‘ bread and butter’ subjects, since a considerable 
body of ordered learning is necessary for various profes- 
sions. 

But a true university not only promotes learning for the 
fruits of knowledge, it also seeks truth and light as well as 
fruit. Moreover a university is not merely organised for 
teaching, learning and research. It is also an institution 
based on certain ideals and traditions which have for many 
centuries been part of civilisation and culture. 

One valuable factor in the development of your per- 
sonality will be your hostel and the social life of the college 
generally. You can help both the college and yourselves 
by giving your enthusiastic support to the various student 
activities and to the joint activities of staff and students. 
One I would particularly commend to you is the combined 
service on Sunday evenings at 7.15 p.m. in this hall. 

Students who have returned will see that a very great 
deal is being done to make your College grounds attractives. 
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We would be grateful if you through your S.R.C. submit 
suggestions for further improvements which need not 
exclude offers of student help in developing gardens and 
planting trees. 1 have a large silver cup which I am pre- 
pared to give as a floating trophy to the hostel with the best 
garden. 
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We have all heard of garden cities. Why not a garden 
University ? Fruits, even of knowledge, are more attrac- 
tive if mingled with beauty. 

I conclude by congratulating you on being able to come 
to this College and hope that you will work and play 
happily and hard. 


The Group Areas Board 


PORT ELIZABETH INDIAN WINS IMPORTANT APPEAL 


(With acknowledgment to “ Opinion”’). 


FULL bench of the East Cape Division of the Supreme 

Court made an order interdicting the Group Areas 

Board from advising the Minister on Group Areas in Port 
Elizabeth. 

The Court ordered the Board to make available to Mr. 
B. B. Ramjee, of Port Elizabeth, a report of the Reference 
and Planning Commitiee about its Group Areas proposals 
in Port Elizabeth. 

The Court order also restrains the Group Areas Board 
from advising the Minister pending any further represen- 
tations Mr. Ramjee may wish to make after he has seen the 
report. 

The Court ordered that, if the Board has already re- 
ported to or advised the Minister, it must forward any 
representations by Mr. Ramjee as an addendum. 


EARLIER DECISION REVERSED 

This Supreme Court appeal judgment reverses a deci- 
sion given earlier by Mr. Justice O. V. Sampson. ‘That 
decision turned down Mr. Ramjee’s application that the 
Group Areas Board (Eastern Cape Committee) should be 
declared null and void. 

The inquiry took place in Port Elizabeth in November, 
1956. ‘The members of the Board were Mr. W. J. Gouws 
(Chairman), Mr. W. F. Nel and Mr. M. P. Prinsloo. 

Mr. Justice de Villiers, Judge-President, and Mr. Justice 
E. F. van der Riet held that the appeal should be allowed, 
with costs. 

Mr. Justice A. G. Jennett put in a dissenting judgment. 
He held that the appeal should be dismissed with costs. 


A BREACH OF HIS RIGHTS 

Mr. Ramjee’s main complaint was that he was prevent- 
ed from presenting his case and his views fairly and fully 
at the public inquiry, and that this prevention was a breach 
of his rights under the Act. 

Mr. Justice de Villiers said at the inquiry the Reference 
and Planning Committee had put in a proposal for divid- 
ing Port Elizabeth into Group Areas, supported by a map. 
The Committee had supported or explained the proposals 
in a report, 


“On the matter being put to the Chairman, the record 
of the proceedings shows that the Chairman refused to 
state that he had such a report, and refused, if he had such 
a report, to make it available or accessible to the applicant 
and other interested parties, who had appeared at the in- 
quiry,” Mr. Justice de Villiers said. 

REASONS FOR GROUPING 

“It was, however, proved that such a report was in 
existence, and had been furnished to the Committee. 

“Tt must also be assumed that this report is explanatory 
of the map that was lodged by the Reference and Planning 
Committee and that it probably contains the reasons... . 
for the allocation....of the various areas to the various 
racial groups.” 

Mr. Justice de Villiers added: “‘ Courts of law, both 
here and in England, have been concerned with the ques- 
tion whether a public officer or a body established by an 
Act of Parliament or appointed by public authority, acts in 
a quasi-judicial or administrative capacity. 

“A general principle appears, however, that any person 
or body vested with authority to arrive at a decision cal- 
culated to affect the rights of, or involving legal consequences 
to persons, must observe the principles of natural justice. 
The most important of these is expressed in the maxim— 
the other side must be heard.” 

If the Board had information relevant and prejudicial to 
the case of an objector, it should in fairness communicate 
this information to the objector in question —to give him 
a chance to contravert it. 

“It is conceivable that the report, and the allocation of 
an area to a particular racial group may be based on in- 
correct facts. If the Board accepts those facts as correct, 
it will make an incorrect report to the Minister... . 

“ At no stage of the proceedings did the Chairman state 
the report was irrelevant or immaterial, or did not concern 
the appellant or his racial group. 

“The matter must, in my view, therefore, be treated on 
the reasonable possibility that the report contains matter 
material to the proposals to place the Indian Group where 
indicated on the plan, and in support of that proposal, 
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DISSENTING 
“Tt puzzles me why the Chairman refused to make this 
report available to all interested parties, and what the 
necessity for the apparent secrecy was.” 
Mr. Justice van der Riet agreed, and gave reasons. 
In his dissenting judgment, Mr. Justice Jennett said the 
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purpose of the inquiry by the Board was to enable it to give 
advice to the Minister. 

The Board was free as to the form of its inquiry, save 
only that it must allow representatives of the State or a 
local authority to appear before it at any inquiry. 


Mixed Schooling in South Africa’s History 


By Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd 


(With acknowledgement 


OLITICAL blood-pressure over the separate schools 
controversy would be lowered if there was a quiet 
turning over of the pages of history. Indeed here South 
Africa has not been invariably consistent either in its theory 
or its practice. 

It is long since the days of Jan van Riebeeck, but, lauded 
as he is as the father of the nation, it is well that we recall 
what he did for his most promising pupil in the school he 
caused to be opened at the Cape. 

Krotoa, or Eva as the settlers called her, was a Hottentot 
girl. She was a servant of the Commander’s wife. Quick- 
ly mastering Dutch, she was used as an interpreter. She 
showed every desire to be taught to read and to learn the 
truths of the Christian religion. Van Riebeeck was de- 
lighted, and took great interest in her progress. 

A few days before Jan van Riebeeck left the Cape, Eva 
was publicly baptized in his presence. The ceremony 
was impressive, and the questions put to Eva were much 
the same as are still asked to-day when adults are baptized 
in the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Eva was married to a European. 
later life her character deteriorated, and she was banished 
to Robben Island, while her children were cared for by the 
Church. Yet, in spite of her weakness, there was much in 
her that was lovable, and it can never be forgotten that she 
had rendered invaluable services to the East India Company. 
When she died in 1674, the Governor directed that she be 
buried in the church within the fort at Cape Town, where 
a Governor and a clergyman had been laid to rest. 


AT STELLENBOSCH 


Coming to more modern times, it is not generally known 
that the professors of the Stellenbosch Theological Semi- 
nary allowed more than one non-European to attend their 
First was a Hottentot who had passed the re- 
Then, in the early ’eighties, a 


Unfortunately, in 


classes. 
quisite examinations. 
former pupil of Lovedale, Daniel Gezani, went on for 
higher studies at Stellenbosch. As in the case of the 
Hottentot, numbers of the students and their friends were 
considerably upset, but the professors saw no harm, and 


to the “ Cape Times”’). 


Gezani remained for three years and completed the course 
he had wished to take. He is probably the only full- 
blooded African who has been admitted as a member of 
the Stellenbosch Theological Debzting Society. His story 
is told in “‘ South African Traits,’ by James Mackinnon, 
who later became Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Edinburgh. Mackinnon died as recently as 1945, after 
publishing books of historical research that brought him 
world-wide acclaim. “South African Traits’ remains 
to-day remarkably up-to-date, so observant was Mackin- 
non of the permanent features of South African life. 


LOVEDALE MIXED 


The most outstanding example, however, of an inter- 
racial system of education is found in the story of Lovedale. 
On the day Lovedale Institution was opened July 21, 1841, 
there were admitted nine European and eleven African 
pupils. This system of educating Black and White to- 
gether was by no means confined to Lovedale. The 
Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Native 
Education of 1935 emphasizes that till the ‘nineties, in 
various parts of the Cape Colony, students of different 
races were taught togethcr in the same schools and class- 
rooms. 


Lovedale, however, hed diffcrcrt races boarding together 
though under certain restrictions. All attended the same 
classes, and had their meals in the same room, though at 
different tables. The principles on which Lovedale work- 
ed were once explained by Mr. Andrew Smith, one of 
Lovedale’s ablest and most devoted teachers, who at his 
death left £6,000 to provide the bursaries for sons and 
Smith said: “S veral of the prin- 
ciples on which Lovedale has been conducted are peculiar 
to it. The first is the brigading of Europeans and Natives 
together in their true relation to one another. 


daughters of Bantu. 


They are in 
the same classes ; in the same literary societies ; and they 
They are entirely separated in 
dormitories, and at dinner they sit at separate tables. 


sit in one dining hall. 
In 
games they are usually separate, being allowed to please 
themselves, but they meet in the grounds. It will be seen 
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that they are brought into a true relationship with cach 
other, and also that they are not mixed up. 


COMMON SYMPATHIES 

“There is here a practical recognition that the Africans 
are our fellow men ; that they are a fixture here and can- 
not be removed; that Europeans must accept them as 
fellow-citizens, that they have all the rights of British sub- 
jects, and must be treated according to the law of the 
Empire. 

““Europeans and Africans have the same Alma Mater 
and by intercourse learn to respect each other ; and they 
acquire common sympathies which usually last for life. 
The African, like the rude country lad who goes to a city 
to mix with young gentlemen at college, learns civilized 
usages from the European, while the latter, separated as the 
British officer from the private by the strict regulation of 
Mess, loses nothing by contact. Here the foundation is 
laid for the true relationship between Europeans and 
Africans, who must find out how to live to_ether as citi- 
zens in the same country.” 


These words were written in 1891, but the principles 
and practice they enunciate had been followed from 1841. 


ALONGSIDE NON-WHITES 


The list of notable South African citizens of European 
origin who had at least part of their education alongside 
noen-Europeans at Lovedale is remarkable. We can selcct 
only a few for mention. ‘Tey include : 

Sir Richard Solomon, K.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., High Com- 
missioner in London for the Union of South Africa, 
1910-13. 

Sir William Solomon, Chief Justice of the Union, 1927- 
30. 

Sir Walter E. M. Stanford, c.s., c.M.c., Secretary for 
Native Affairs. Chief Magistrate of the Transkeian Terri- 
tories, 1903-7. Member of Senate. 

Senator Arthur Fuller, m.L.a. for Tembuland. Minister 
of Agriculture. 

The Hon. Jules Ellenberger, Resident Commissioner, 
Bechuanaland. 

The Hon. Saul Solomon, Judge. 

Edward E. Dower, Secretary for Native Affairs, 1907-18. 

W. TT’. Brownlee, Chief Magistrate of the Transkeian 
Territories. 

The Hon. W. T. Welsh, Chief Magistrate of Transkeian 
Territories. Member of Union Senate. 

Frank Brownlee, President of Native Appeal Court. 

W. G. Bennie, Lu.D., Chief Inspector of Native Educa- 
tion, 
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Dr. Francis Carey Slater, poet, novelist and anthologist. 


Percival Ross Frames, mcn ber of Legislative Council, 
Southern Rhodesia, Chairman, De Beers Mincs, Kimber- 
ley. 

Irvine Grimmer, Secretary and General Manager, De 
Beers Mines. 

As will be noted many of these men played an impoitant 
part in Native Affairs. They commonly said that the 
early contacts they had made with Africans at Lovedale 
had been invaluable to them in their later life and service. 


FOR 50 YEARS 


Lovedale’s system continued for more than 50 years, 
but was ended by Government decree in the form of a 
regulation pronounced by Dr. Thomas Muir, the Super- 
intendent-General of the Cape. Dr. Muir was a Scots- 
man of great ability, and matters became strained when his 
opinions clashed with those of another able and deter- 
mined Scotsman, Dr. James Stewart, principal of Love- 
dale. Without receiving the customary official notice 
when changes were afoot, Lovedale discovered that Euro- 
peans it had trained would not be allowed to sit for the 
examination for which they had been prepared. Fourteen 
who appeared for the examination were ejected from the 
examinaticn room by a government inspector. 


NO COMPULSION 


Lovedale contcnded that this was a gross and unwarrant- 
ed interference in the affairs of the institution ; but even 
more, interference with the freedom and rights of mis- 
sionaries and other Europeans to send their children for 
education where they pleased. 
compelled to come to Lovedale, and no one should be 
compelled to leave it, because of the fiat of the Superin- 
tendent-General of Education, whose department was 
contributing less than one-fourth of the expenditure. 


No one, it was urged, was 


“ Free trade in this country is allowed in brandy ; why not 
in knowledge ?”” Lovedale demanded. But the protest, 
though backed up by several of the country’s newpapers, 
was unavailing, and Lovedale’s policy received a mortal 
blow. 

It is only fair to mention that Dr. Muir was influenced 
by the fact that White children in Cape ‘Town were attend- 
ing mission schools in order to avoid the payment of fees, 
and that he simply extended to Lovedale what he had laid 
down for the Cape Peninsula. 

In face of the past, it is somewhat out-of-date for politi- 
cians to challenge the Churches to integrate their schools ! 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 
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Sursum Corda 
JESUS AND THE PEACEMAKERS 


By Rev. Dr. Fred Sass. 


“ Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 


‘THIS is the seventh Beatitude. Seven is the number 

that appears most frequently in Scripture, the 
number that God in aunique way has reserved for Himself. 
It is the number associated with perfection, and it certain- 
ly does so in this Beatitude. “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers’ sounds like a counsel of perfection. We look 
down rather sadly into our own hearts, and we look out 
even more sadly on the world, and we cry, “‘ Where shall 
peace be found?”’ And as for peacemakers of our day, 
while no one doubts their sincerity, they do not impress us 
as being a particularly happy company, and blessedness 
means happiness—the happiness that only God can know 
and those who have His nature. But it is a wise plan in 
life if you do not possess a certain desirable virtuc, and yet 
long fox it, then seek and cultivate the company of someone 
who not only has the virtue, but who can impart it to others. 
Has this world ever known a perfect peace-maker? Is he 
Can he make us peace-makers ? ‘There has 
Speaking of Him centuries 


alive today ? 
been and there is such an One. 
before He was born Isaiah said, ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given : and the government shail be upon 
his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The Mighty God, The everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace.” He was talking of Jesus. Men 
argue and differ about many things in the Christian story. 
But on this one thing all are agreed, Jesus merited fully, 
the prophetic title, “The Prince of Peace.” What do we 
mean by peace? It certainly does not mean the absence 
of noise. ‘Iwo people may live under the same roof and 
never a word pass between them. ‘The hou3e may be as 
And yet the very silence 
What then is 
peace? The word peace that Jesus used has this striking 


silent as a graveyard at midnight. 
may indicate strife of the most bitter kind. 


and illuminating idea. It means the perfect union of two 
people. The old folksong expressed it :— 


There is beauty all around, when there’s love at home, 
Time doth sweetly, gently glide, 

Pleasures bloom on every side, 

When there’s peace at home. 

Jesus possessed this kind of peace, He promised it, He 
purchased it and He provides it. He possessed peace in 
that He had a perfect union with God. 
ship with God that was without a shadow. 


He had a relation- 
In John 10: 30 
we hear Him saying, “ I and my Father are one.” Listen 


In John 14: 10 we read, “I 
That oneness 


to Him in the upper room. 
am in the Father, and the Father in me.” 
gave Him a peace that nothing and nobody could disturb, 
let alonedestroy. It was peace that took him safely through 
a howling mob on the streets of Nazareth, through Gethse- 
mane, through the wild fury of the mock judgment, and 
through the unspeakable agony of the Cross. His soul 
was tranquil amid storm, His mind was calm when under 
attack by the subtlest unbelievers of the day, His body was 
at rest though torn with pain. Hewas eternally one with 
God and that was peace. 

He not only possessed this wonderful peace, He promised 
it to others. The author of Psalm 85 wrote, “I will hear 
what God the Lord will speak: for he will speak peace 
unto his people.” Jesus spoke peace and promised peace. 
It was the message of the angels at Bethlehem, “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace.” It was a major 
part of His legacy. In the upper room He said, “ Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.” Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. “ These things I have 
spoken unto you, that in me ye might have peace. In the 
world ye shall have tribulation : but be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world. And the peace He promised 
was the same as He possessed—a perfect union with God. 
‘“‘ Abide in me, and Jin you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, exccpt it abide in the vine ; no more can ye, 
Three times in His prayer in the 
upper room He referred to it. “Believe me that I am in 
the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for 
the very works’ sake.” “These things I have spoken unto 
you, that in me ye might have peace. In the world ye 
shall have tribulation but be of good cheer: I have over- 
come the world.” “The glory which thou gavest me I 
have given them ; that they may be one, even as we are one: 
I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one.” This was the peace He promised. He knew no 
other kind of peace. Once a human heart was perfectly 
united with God there it had peace. 

But peace had to be more than a promise. It had to be 
purchased. The things that kept a man from God had to 
be grappled with and destroyed. ‘The enemies of the soul 
had to be fought. Peace had to be purchased at a great 
price, a price that Christ alone could pay. He paid it in 
the currency of His blood. He gave His life that all who 
come to God by Him might have peace. Writing in 
Colossians : 19-20 Paul said, “It pleased the Father that 


except ye abide in me.” 
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in Him should all fulness dwell; and having made peace 
through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself; by him, I say, whether they be things in 
earth or things in heaven.” He made it possible for man 
to have complete fellowship with the Father. In Hebrews 
10 : 19-20 Paul writes, “‘ Having therefore, brethren, bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a 
new and living way, which he hath consecrated for us, 
through the veil, that is to say his flesh.” Jesus was the 
most blessed peacemaker for the human heart. He pur- 
chased it. 

e also provides peace. The early disciples often dwelt 
on the fact that Christ was for them the peacemaker. In 
Romans 5: 1 Paul wrote, “‘ Therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” For Paul the gospel was pre-eminently a gospel 
of peace. In Romans 10: 15 he wrote, ‘ How beautiful 
are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things!”’ In Romans 14: 17 
he wrote, “The Kingdom of God is not meat and drink ; 
but righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
In Romans 15: 13 he wrote, ‘‘ Now the God of hope fill 
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you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound 
in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost.” In 
Ephesians 2 : 13-14 he wrote, ‘‘ But now in Christ Jesus ye 
who sometimes were afar off are made nigh by the blcod of 
Christ. For he is our peace, who hath made both one, 
and hath broken down the middle wall of partition between 
us.” 

Christ possessed peace, preached peace, promised pcace, 
purchased peace, and provides peace. And the peace 
He gives is of such a nature that we feel constrained to tell 
others of it. Thus we share in the great work of peace 
making. We become co-workers together with Him. We 
are twice blessed. We are blessed in receiving pcace, and 
blessed in proclaiming it to others. 

O for that choicest blessing 
Of living in Thy love, 

And thus on earth possessing 
The peace of heaven above. 
O for the bliss that by it 

The soul securely knows, 
The holy calm and quiet 

Of faith’s serene repose. 


Message to the Churches of Africa 


FROM THE ALL-AFRICA CHURCH CONFERENCE, NIGERIA 


N E, the delegates of the first All-Africa Church Confer- 

ence that has ever been held in Africa, rejoice that 

God has called ustogether and in His Name we send grect- 
ings from Ibadan in Nigeria to all the churches of Africa. 

We come from the countries of Sierra Leone, Gambia, 
Nigeria, of French Wist Africa, Liberia and Togo, the 
Cameroons, French Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, 
Angola, South Africa, Mozambique, Egypt, Ethiopia and 
Madagascar, as well as other parts of the world. 

But although our lasguages arc many, our reasen for 
coming here is the same, that we love the Lord Jesus Christ 
and are witnesses to His Gospel, that in Him we are one 
people whether we spcak Ibo, Yoruba, Douala, English, 
Afrikaans, Zulu, Sesuto, Portuguese, French, Kikuyu or 
any other language that is spoken by the people who live 
in Africa. 

We are one in Him who was born a Jew in Bethlehem, 
fled from Herod into Egypt, grew up in Nazareth, died in 
Jerusalem, arose there and lives today in Ibadan and in 
every other city and village in the world that His Father 
created. Of this oneness in Christ we have been given 
such a rich experience at this Conference that not one of us 
is likely to forget it. 

To be here is to have abundant cause to thank God for 
the way that the Gospel has been brought to so many 


countries and to be filled with astonishment and jov that it 
has transformed the lives of so many men and women of 
Africa. 

In a continent where such massive events lie ahcad, we 
thank God that the Christian Church has taken such deep 
root. We know there are millions who have not heard the 
Gospel and we accept the challenge of the evangelising of 
our countries, especially in the face of the dangers of 
materialism and secularism. 

While this experience of unity has been rich and deep, 
we acknowledge with penitence our many divisions which 
have prevented us from witnessing to our unity in Him, 
but this we still purpose to do with His assistance. We 
believe that Christ challenges us to overcome these divi- 
sions in the Church and to work for the removal of all in- 
justice based on racial discrimination which we believe to 
be contrary to the will of God. 

We rejoice in the advance of African countries toward 
self-government and in the liberation of African energies 
and talents, praying that they may be used for the service 
of Him whom we acknowledge to be the Lord of all man- 
kind. 

The continent of Africa will see unparalleled events and 
changes during the rest of this century, welcomed by some, 
feared, by others. We pray that the Christian Church of 
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Africa will play its role as champion, teacher, counsellor 
and shepherd during these crucial years. We are humbly 
aware of our responsibilities to God and to this continent, 
and dedicate ourselves anew to their performance, trusting 
that we shall be led and supported by our fellow Christians 
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throughout Africa and the world. 

In the name of the Father of all men, in the name of the 
Son who saved us all, in the name of the Holy Spirit who 
inspires us, we declare ourselves to be one in Christ. Amen. 
—E.P.S. 


New Books 


A Survey of Race Relations in South Africa. 

Race relations in South Africa have deteriorated during 
1956-57, and the liberty of all citizens—white, coloured 
and black—have been further curtailed by legislation. 
That is the factual picture painted by “‘ A Survey of Race 
Relations in South Africa 1956-57,” published recently by 
the South African Institute of Race Relations, P.O. Box 
97, Johannesburg (10s.). This impartial annual work is 
the only one to collate and review all aspects of our national 
life affecting race relations—legislation, administration, 
employment, education, health, nutrition, welfare, re- 
creation, justice, and external atfairs. A great deal of 
statistical material is given, and improvements in social 
services such as housing in Johannesburg and increased 
enrolment of African school children are recorded. 

The survey also records public, business, and political 
reactions to these developments, as well as those of volun- 
tary bodies such as the National Council of Women, 
NUSAS and Welfare organisations. 
of Bantu education are set out. 


Here shortcomings 


The mere cataloguing of personal restrictions legislated 
for during 1956-57 will doubtlessly come as a shock to 
those citizens who keep no cumulative tally themselves : 
Access to churches, schools, hospitals, clubs, places of 
entertainment and refreshment are all curtailed under the 
Native Laws Amendment and Group Areas Amendment 
Acts. The latter also limits the right to own property, 
whilst the Separate Universities Bill threatens to complete 
the undermining of academic freedom begun by the Bantu 
Education Act. Job reservation limits the right to work, 
and the Nursing Act threatens to place us outside the inter- 
national pale. Employers and trade unionists will find 
the up-to-date labour figures, collated from diverse sources, 
of particular interest. 

All is, however, not dark in the field of race relations. 
The Institute’s survey stresses the benefit to inter-racial 
understanding of the Multi-Racial Conference held last 
December at the University of the Witwatersrand. 

The Institute of Race Relations itself continues its work 
of fact finding, persuasion and inter-racial consultation, 
although sorely in need of funds. Two African priests 
and one Indian were appointed canons of the Natal Diocese 
of the Church of the Province of South Africa ; an African 
minister of the Presbyterian Church ‘ delivered the charge’ 


at the ordination of a European ; and an African minister 
was invited to preach to a white congregation of the Neder- 
duits Gereformeerde Kerk at Pinelands, Cape ‘Town. 
The South African boy scout contingent to last year’s 
world jamboree was drawn from all racial groups. 

A special section of the survey stresses that very many 
forms of inter-racial contact, such as entertaining in private 
homes, are still perfectly legal. 

* * 
A Congregation’s Story. 

We have received an attractive brochure from St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Pretoria—a model of how 
such things should be done. It was in 1907 that the pre- 
sent church was opened, and the brochure gives brief notes 
of the principal events in the congregati.n’s life both before 
and after that event. How varied can be the vicissitudes 
of even one congregation, and what stranze things can 
happen to it! In 1889 a deputation waited on His 
Honour, President Kruger, and presented a petition asking 
for a grant of ground wherein to erect a place of worship. 
His Honour replied in effect that the movement to establish 
a Presbyterian Church in Pretoria bad his fullest sympathy 
but that there existed a resolution of the Velksraad whereby 
the Executive was forbidden to make grants of land te any 
but the three State Churches in the older towns of the 
Republic ! 
Churches. 


* * 


We are not informed which were the State 
Ground had to be purchased for £900. But 
within six months of his disappointing reply, President 
Kruger came and laid a corner stone of a church hall. 

From 1899 till the close of the Anglo-Bcer War most of 
the Church’s activities were suspended ; the minister and 
many of the members had to leave the Transvaal. Yet it is 
worthy of note that during the time of hostilities St. 
Andrew’s of all the churches, never had to close its doors. 
The missionary of the Native Mission congregation 
ministered to the remnant that remained. 

St. Audrew’s Church was twice damaged by hail—once 
on Christmas Day. 

Notable public figures have taken part in its services : 
General Smuts, Prince Arthur of Connaught and the Rt. 
Hon. G. Brand van Zyl, Governor-General, among them. 

We congratulate the present minister, the Rev. R. B. 
Mitchell, M.A., aud wish him and his people continued 
spiritual success. 


fa re ee ee 


